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HEY! WE'RE NOT PESSIMISTS! 
An Editorial Rebuttle 


We're a bit red-faced because a journalistic gremlin in reading 
proof on the editorial in our last issue made us appear to have no faith in 
the future. 


We were talking about the future possibility of a material which 

can be injected into a plant, or even into its seed, to keep it disease free 
ror Life. The gremlin crossed out and changed some words which made us seem 
to say we would be surprised if either chemistry or the skill of plant breed- 
ers ever comes up with any such lifetime immunity to plant diseases. The al- 
tered sentence should have read: "Indeed it will be surprising if the chemi- 
cal industry arrives at this stage in its battle against plant diseases before 
plant breeders make possible the purchase of plants and trees with bred-in 
immunity to all diseases." 


At any rate, the gremlin brought forcibly to our mind the inherent 
jangers of crystal ball gazing. This, in turn, reminded us of some things a 
confirmed optimist -- Crawford H. Greenewalt, president of the Du Pont 
sompany -=- wrote in a newspaper article in a Philadelphia paper several years 
ago. They are so appropriate for this occasion, we'd like to quote him: 


"Prophecy is a dangerous business at best, and any attempt to fore- 
cast the progress of science in the years ahead would be as rash 


S as it is 
fruitless. 


"Many of those who have presumed to predetermine the accomplishments 


wid 
of succeeding generations have turned out to be rank pessimists. 


Jules Verne, 
the early science-fiction king, lived to see his own 


fantasies become other 
Lr 


men's creations. The imaginings of 
Edgar Rice Burroughs, whose works in- x [IN THIS 


ae 


ISSUE * 
trigued me aS a boy, appear in some 

respects to have been highly conserva- * Research and Regulation. 
tive. I recall, for example, his 

tales of Martian aircraft that could New Apple Fungicide.. 
travel at the unheard-of speed of 400 

miles an hour! Even Benjamin Frank- New Techniques in 

lin, certainly a more eminent Food Packaging...... 
scientist and philosopher than 

either Verne or Burroughs, made the Air Conditioning = 
remarkably bad guess that settlement 
of the American continent would re- 
quire several centuries. * Don't Rock the Boat!. 


in Livestock Managem 


"Experience has shown us the Tips for 
futility of speculation on the spe-= 
cific physical shape of the future. 
What we do know, however (and it is * Internal Parasite Control 
quite enough), is that the horizons , Sw COPECO cic ae ea 
are limitless and that if the vigor of 
our scientific establishment can be * Experimenters' 
maintained, it will carry us far 
beyond anything we can now foresee!" 
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before they are released for field evaluation. A much more subtle 
problem, and one which is much more costly and difficult to assess 
thoroughly, is that of possible hazard tnrough the repeated in- 
gestion of trace amounts of chemicals which had been applied to 
crops. 


Of course, the Food and Drug Administration and the 
United States Department of Agriculture have cooperated for a 
good many years to forestall such hazards. A notable forward 
step in this cooperation was achieved through the passage of the 
Miller Bill by Congress. Again we regard it as a responsibility 
of the chemical industry to obtain the information necessary to 
enable government agencies to reach a sound decision promptly and 
readily as to the safety of our new agricultural chemicals in 
their intended use. 


The word "hazard", of course, implies two factors, 
namely, that of exposure and that of chronic toxicity. Both 
be evaluated. The cornerstone of an intelligent approach to 
safety of use is the development of extremely sensitive analytical 
procedures, so that the factor of exposure on the part of the 
general public can be evaluated with extreme 


must 


accuracy. 


It is much better to be able to demonstrate that the 
agricultural chemical used will not appear in or on the treated 
crop in significant amounts, rather than to argue about the degree 
of toxicity of significantly large residues. Before attempting to 
obtain government clearance for the use of "Karmex" W herbicide on 
Sugar cane, we sent a team, consisting of an analytical chemist 
and a biologist, to Hawaii, armed with the special equipment re- 
quired to carry out this highly sensitive analysis. These men, 
with the cooperation of the University of Hawaii, The Pineapple 
Research Institute, The Hawaiian Sugar Planters' Association, 
and the extremely conscientious and forward-looking plantation 
owners themselves, were able to obtain and analyze hundreds of 
representative samples of sugar cane which had been grown in 
test plots treated at the time of planting with the recommended 
amount of "Karmex" W. The results showed that, when used accord- 
ing to directions, the residues of "Karmex" W in the cane at 
harvest time would not exceed six parts in 100 million and would 
not average more than three parts in 100 million. 


However, this determination was not enough. It was neces- 
sary to show that these microscopic residues would not concentrate 
in the sugar during the refining process. Therefore, pilot plant 
sugar-making trials were carried out and it was found that the 
traces of "Karmex" W tended to remain in the bagasse and that the 
content of "Karmex" W in raw sugar would fall well below even one 
or two parts per billion. It was only after obtaining detailed 
data of this sort that we felt justified in approaching the USDA 
and the Food and Drug Administration for clearance to sell 
"Karmex" W commercially for this purpose. 


Of course, at the same time, long term chronic feeding 
tests using rats were carried out as a second assurance of safety 
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in case of accidental misuse. Even at rates as high as 250 parts 
per million in the diet, the rats thrived throughout their 

normal life span and were found to be free of pathologic changes 
when examined after their death. 


| cite this example from our own records merely to point 
out to you the great attention which both your public officials 
and the chemical industry are today giving to this whole question 
of using chemicals safely in agricultural applications. 


We must think through very carefully the various ways in 
which a new agricultural chemical may be used and, in tracing the 
farmer's product through its processing steps, not neglect the 
byproducts. For example, in evaluating chemicals to be used on 
cotton, we must examine their possible effects on the quality of 
the cotton itself, and on the palatability and safety of the by- 
product cottonseed oil and meal. This may seem elementary, but it 
is always amazing to me to see how easy it is, in the constant 
effort of the day-by-day research job, to develop blind spots on 
subjects like this. 


This is an area where regulatory agencies, with their long 
and varied experience in assessing the safety of many candidate 
products submitted to them by the chemical industry, can be 
particularly helpful through their suggestions. Believe me, we 
appreciate their help. 


Editor's note: The preceding article was eacerpted from a speech by Dr. 
Goebel at the charter meeting of the Weed Society of America, in New York City, 
Jan. 4. Entire text of the speech will be sent to readers who request it. 
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standing fruit finish, a new light-colored apple fungicide, 
trademarked "Thylate," is being readied for sale to orchardists 
this year. 


up by a host of tests in which it has given out 
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The new material is based on thiram (tetramethyl 
thiuramdisulfide) which has been tested as an apple fungicide by 
investigators in 17 states. It has also been tested by com- 
mercial growers in New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Dela- 
ware, Indiana, New York, Massachusetts, West Virginia, Maryland, 
and Michigan. 


In addition to being an excellent control for apple 
scab, thiram has given good control of cedar-apple rust. Where 
it has been used as the only fungicide in the spray schedule, 
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there has been no 
injury to foliage 
or fruit, even in 
early-season sprays 
on sensitive vari- 
eties. 


Thiram is 
one of the family 
of dithiocarbamate 
fungicides de- 
veloped by the 
Du Pont Company. 
This family in- 
cludes "Fermate" 
ferbam fungicide, 
"Parzate" zineb 
and nabam fungi- 
Cides, "Manzate" 
maneb fungi cide ; Du von agricultural omen scoring a in an orchard test of ‘‘Thylate’’ thiram 
"Wer fungicide. They are rating sample fruit from treated and untreated trees on the 
and Zerlate" basis of disease control, finish, and other quality factors. Eleven years of field 
Z21ram fungicide. trials in 17 states indicate that ‘‘Thylate’’ has premium qualities as an apple 
Thiram has been fungicide. 
used commercially 
as a seed protectant and turf fungicide for over 10 years. Mean- 
while, the University of Connecticut pioneered in evaluating the 
compound as an apple fungicide, and investigators in other states 
included it in some of their comparative tests. 


There has been no chemical russeting, even with 
Golden-Delicious apples, in orchards where trial amounts of 
"Thylate" thiram fungicide have been sprayed on a commercial 
basis. The material has been tried successfully on virtually 
all major varieties of apples. 


Although the only recommendations proposed for 1956 
will be for use on apples, thiram has also been studied for con- 
trol of various diseases on other fruits and certain vegetables. 
There has been no chemical injury from the use of thiram on any 
of these plants, and the non-russeting characteristic seems to 
apply to pears as well as to apples. 


Usual recommendation for use on apples is one and a 
half to two pounds per 100 gallons of spray applied in a con- 
ventional scab-control schedule. It can also be applied in 
concentrate sprays. 


Editor's Note: At deadline-time for this issue of "Agricultural News 

Letter," a petition for residue tolerance and application for registration 

of "Thylate" thiram fungicide awaited review by Federal authorities. Official 
notice of filing appeared in the "Federal Register" on Dec. 23, 1955. 
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by Albert S. Allen 
Special Representative 
Du Pont Film Department 





A plastic film that looks like cellophane may hasten 
the day when almost all fruits and vegetables in grocery stores 
will be offered in convenient packageu form. 


Experts of the Du Pont Film Department believe "Mylar" 
polyester film offers the food industry special characteristics 
to meet new and challenging packaging problems. 


While cellophane is proving increasingly popular as a 
packaging material for fresh and frozen food products, "Mylar" 
seems to lend itself to certain specialized packaging jobs: 

(1) fresh produce packaged and shipped direct from grower; 

(2) certain items where durability of the wrapping material under 
extreme temperatures is essential because of special handling or 
shipping problems; (3) fresh or frozen products that may lend 
themselves to cooking or heating without removal from the package. 
"Mylar" looks like cellophane, but here the similarity 
ends. It is one of the most versatile of plastic films. Its 
great strength and resistance to tearing and puncturing has en- 
abled it to replace other materials in magnetic and pressure 
sensitive tapes and as a base for sparkling metallic yarns in 
fabrics. It is being widely used in the electrical industry 
because of its excellent insulating properties. 


Since it is unaffected by extreme heat or cold, "Mylar" 
has made possible an entirely new method of marketing frozen 
foods. <A New York restaurant recently introduced a line of 
frozen meat specialties, including Swedish meat balls, Salisbury 
steak and beef goulash, which are frozen in a sealed bag of 
"Mylar." The housewife takes the bag from the ice box, pops it 
into boiling water for 12 minutes, cuts it open and pours the 
steaming food onto the plate. She is spared time and effort since 
there is no defrosting and no pans or spoons to wash. The same 
labor-saving factor is being applied in marketing produce. 


MW 
1Vi 


Market tests are now under way on a new method of 
packaging produce which may put farm products on the dinner table 
more conveniently and in greater quantity. A packer is now put- 
ting vegetables in bags made with "Mylar" polyester film. The 
product is bought in the bag, placed in the ice box until ready 
to use, and then cooked in the same bag. Since it has been pre- 
trimmed, there is no messy preparation and no utensils to clean. 
Although all produce is not adaptable to this store-to-plate 
packaging method, there is a great deal of interest in this com- 
pletely new field. 
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The 
handling of fresh 
fruits and vege- 
tables has changed 
drastically in the 
last three decades: 
from barrels, 
hampers, baskets 
and crates, to 
plastic bags and 
tray overwraps. 
But there is still 
a long way to go. 
Last year only 
about 30 per cent 
of the total ton- 
nage of fresh 
produce was sold 
to the consumer in 
packages, although 
many of the newer . - 

Super markets of- Apples and pears — _ of Bag Pensa > thee — ge = 
fer fresh fruits Gain eee 
and vegetables 100 


per cent packaged. It is generally agreed that the rate of 
growth of packaged produce will be directly proportional to the 
quality of the package offered the consumer. 





Du Pont food experts are working closely with various 
farm groups. It is felt that the housewife's willingness to take 
home new food, more food, and better food when it is attractively 
packaged can bring about an expanding market for farm products. 


Du Pont technicians are cooperating with the USDA Extension Ser- 
vice in working out new programs. 


Because of its durability and sparkling clarity, "Mylar" 
polyester film has been utilized in special packages. Richey & 
Gilbert Company, Yakima, Washington, is now using "Mylar" for 
gift packages of selected apples and pears. The fruit is packed 
in an attractively printed green and gold bag which can be re- 
moved from the box and stored conveniently in the refrigerator. 
The Hillman Stores in Chicago also are using "Mylar" to overwrap 
gift baskets of fruit. A New York frozen food distributor built 
durability into his new package of frozen blueberries by placing 
a sheet of "Mylar" over the top. Plans are underway for placing 
the same protective sheet on strawberries. 


The apple industry is now using "Mylar" on a test 
marketing basis. Last year, apples in bags of "Mylar" were ship- 
ped from Washington to the Middle West. All apples packed thus 
far in "Mylar" were bagged just prior to shipping or before plac- 
ing on sale at the store. However, some packers are strongly 
considering packing apples in the bags of "Mylar" before going 
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into storage because they think that "Mylar" may provide better 
protection than bulk storage. 


Cherries are now receiving the special protection that 
"Mylar" can offer. Approximately 100,000 bags of "Mylar" were 
used to pack cherries last year. Here are other possible applica- 
tions for "Mylar" polyester film in the produce industry which 
Du Pont food experts think should be explored and thoroughly 
tested: 


Corn -- Here "Mylar" offers excellent possibilities for 
both fresh and frozen packaging. Immediately after picking, the 
corn could be husked, prepared, placed in a package of "Mylar" -- 
then blanched -_ frozen. This package would be useful until meal 
time. Since "Mylar" does not deteriorate under high temperatures, 
the corn can se cooked in the bag of "Mylar." Thus the cob does 
not become watersoaked and all the essential nutrients in the 
corn are preserved. 


Similar techniques could be applied in the merchandis- 
ing of fresh corn. flere too the housewife could cook the corn 
in the same package picked up in the store. Here again, "Mylar" 
serves as a miniature steam cooker. Laboratory tests have shown 
that corn prepared in a wrapper of "Mylar" has unusual qualities 
from a flavor and tenderness standpoint. Possibly some economies 
would be effected since the husks, which amount to some 30 per 
cent of the total weight, would be removed at the farm -- thus 
lowering shipping costs. The package can be placed under full 
refrigeration or "top-iced" without damage. 


Berries -- Except for blueberries, most other berries 
have not been capped, possibly because the proper film has not 
been found. Capping is important to prevent spillage in shipment 
and spilling and free sampling in the store. Strawberries throw 
off too much eonew to permit use of most types of cellophane. A 
thin film of "Mylar" capped with the usual rubber band should do 
very well for this use. 


Grapes -- Here there is every indication that retailers 
want grapes pac Denial and at the grower level. A tray overwrapped 
with "Mylar" might maintain the attractive natural appearance and 
provide the necessary protection for close inspection by the 
shopper. 


Cole Slaw -- Salad Mix -- Diced Vegetables -- In this 
rapidly growing Phase of the fresh produce industry, appearance 
and crispness are essential. It is felt that, bagged in "Mylar" 
polyester film, these products would present a package that would 
remain crisp and appetizing until the end of the normal sales 
life. 





Green Onions -- There is indication that growers and 


the retail trade are going to accept a packaged green onion, due 
to the fact that they can get away from the messy top by packag- 
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ing. "Mylar" polyester film could provide the answer to the need 
for a crisp stiff film to band bunches of these onions. 


Onions -- Since a relative humidity of approximately 
70 per cent is required to keep onions in best condition, a bag 
made with "Mylar" would be exceedingly attractive and would do a 
good job in keeping the onions. 


Sweet Potatoes -- Sweet potatoes should be heat "cured" 
for several days to lengthen storage life and improve palatability. 
Tests might show it possible to cure the potatoes in packages of 
"Mylar," perhaps in the car en route to market. 





*Mr. Allen has served as chairman of the Food Distribution Research and 
Marketing Advisory Committee, which evaluates proposed programs and makes 
recommendations to the Department of Agriculture. 











si HOW WORM CONTROL INCREASES LIVESTOCK PROFITS ss 
" The story of new research showing how livestock , 
* growers can profit by controlling internal parasites, is pre- * 
* sented in a 15-minute, 16 mm., color movie with sound, en- "= 
* titled "The New Story of Phenothiazine." Methods of feeding * 
* phenothiazine to remove worms and prevent parasite build-up ' 
* in beef cattle, young dairy animals, and sheep are shown. To * 
* obtain a print of the film for showing at local meetings, . 
* write Film Distribution Section, Du Pont Co., Wilmington 98, * 
* Del. Alternate dates should be given. ” 
* * 
GARDEN DUSTS OFFERED IN 
"WHIFF'N POOF" PACKAGES 

Something new for home gardeners -- a handy Squeeze- 
Duster package for applying insecticide-fungicide combinations 
to gardens and flowers -- has just been introduced by the Du Pont 


Company. 


Nicknamed the "whiff'n poof" because that name de- 
scribes its action and even its sound, the eight-ounce package 
is a cylinder of "Alathon" polyethylene resin, fitted with a 
directional nozzle to send dust where it is aimed. Each squeeze 
of this flexible cylinder sends a puff of pest control dust far 
into the foliage. 


Four of the popular Du Pont garden dusts are being 
packaged in this new container this year -- Rose Insecticide and 
Fungicide, Floral Dust, Vegetable Garden Dust, and Tomato Dust. 
When exhausted, the cylinders are refillable. 
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It may be cold around the barn at morning milking time 
these days, but summer heat isn't far off. And when those hot 
days come, they take their toll in decreased milk production, 
lower gains in the feedlot, fewer eggs, and particularly ina 
drop in breeding efficiency in most types of livestock. 


While the day of air conditioning in barns, farrowing 
houses, laying houses and other livestock buildings is just 
dawning, experiments with stock kept at varying temperatures 
seem to indicate that an investment in "comfort cooling" equip- 
ment might pay dividends in many areas. 


At the University of Missouri's "climate laboratory," 
for instance, it was found that cows produce better at 50 to 60 
degrees F. than at higher temperatures. Holsteins were found to 
consume less feed and consequently go into a production slump 
when temperatures hit the 75- to 80-degree range. Jerseys were 
affected similarly at 80 to 85 degrees. This difference was 
explained because heat dissipation is largely by body surface. 
Holsteins, with less body surface per unit of weight than the 
lighter Jerseys, could not stand high temperatures quite so well. 


During an 80-day test at a California experiment sta- 
tion, beef cattle sprayed with water to provide evaporative 
cooling gained 1.45 pounds per day, compared with 1.23 pounds 
gain daily for unsprayed cattle on the same ration. Hogs weigh- 
ing between 166 and 260 pounds gained most rapidly when the 


temperature was 60 degrees, while lighter animals gained most at 
75 degrees. 


In a Maryland test with laying birds, lowering the 
temperature and humidity was really found to pay off. Ata 
temperature of 83 degrees and 81 per cent relative humidity, the 
chickens laid at a 36 per cent rate and eggs weighed 16.8 ounces 
a dozen. But when the temperature stood at a frigid 36 degrees, 
and relative humidity at 75 per cent, egg production went to 
70 per cent with a weight of 24 ounces per dozen. 


A commercial installation of a "heat pump" which auto- 
matically heats, cools, dehumidifies, and ventilates, is reported 
to be producing considerable savings in the hog farrowing opera- 
tion at Conner Prairie Farms, near Indianapolis. This apparatus 
operates on the same principle as a refrigerator. In the winter 
the "Freon" refrigerant passes through an outdoor coil, picks up 
heat from the air, carries it to the indoor coil, and the result- 
ant heat is circulated throughout the building. 


The outside air in winter might seem so cold that no 
heat could be extracted from it. But the temperature of the re- 
frigerant in the outdoor coils is so low in comparison to outdoor 
air temperature that it absorbs a considerable amount of useable 
heat from the "cold" air. This heat is increased by compression 
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in the heat pump and the high-¥#¢ 
pressure, heat-laden refrig- @& 
erant is then piped to a con- 
denser inside the building. 
The condenser, acting much 
like a radiator in a home 
heating system, extracts the 
heat from the refrigerant to 
warm the building. Extrac- 
tion of this heat causes the 
refrigerant to return to its 
low-temperature liquid state 
and it is ready to start its 
work cycle again. 





During the summer production records in the farrowing barn at Conner Prairie Farm 

this . near Indianapolis, where a “heat pump” installation controls 

11S process 1S revers ed = temperatures, humidity, and ventilation. Note air ducts and outlets 
"Freon" re frige rant flowing along the ceiling. (Photo courtesy of Westinghouse) 


through the indoor coil to extract heat from the air which is 
then dissipated through the outdoor coil. 


Tillman Bubenzer, farm manager, and Don H. Fisher, in 
charge of swine production, make a number of observations re- 
garding the advantages of the "heat pump." They credit it with 
greatly increased swine production, lower initial investment and 
operational costs, reduced fire hazards, a drop in pig injuries 
during the first two weeks after birth, less disease because 
there are no drafts, fewer flies and other insects, and virtual 
elimination of dust and odors. 


This "heat pump" unit, manufactured by Westinghouse, is 
fully automatic and needs no adjustment as temperatures change. 
It maintains a minimum temperature of 65 degrees in winter and a 
maximum of 72 in summer. Warm or cool air, as the case may be, 
is distributed through the building by ducts. 


In an artificial insemination association in North Caro- 
lina, air conditioning has been saving manpower and extending the 
usefulness of the bulls. Semen from bulls in refrigerated barns 
was found to be sufficiently more viable in summertime to allow 
the breeding of several extra cows per week, and the extra trips 
the inseminator would ordinarily have to make to settle cows in 
summer when semen vitality is low were avoided. 


Sheep, too, seem to respond to proper temperature con- 
trol. At a Kentucky experiment station, only 26 per cent of the 
Southdown ewes were settled when bred in late August to rams 
handled in the normal manner. But when rams were housed in air- 
conditioned stalls maintained between 45 and 48 degrees, the 
breeding efficiency jumped to 64 per cent. 


While these experiences stem from a relatively few ex- 
perimental applications of air conditioning in the field of live- 
stock housing, the results seem so promising that refrigeration 
engineers are hailing this practice as the next major contribu- 
tion of technology to the American farm scene. 
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DON'T ROCK THE BOAT* 


by Crawford H. Greenewalt, President 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 





I do not think it is important to know precisely what 
the developments of the future will be and how they will affect 
our lives. It is enough to know that they will come, and that 
the long-term future of this nation is as bright today as it has 
been at any time in its history. 


We do, however, still have those nasty questions about 
the next six months. Will there be unemployment? Have we 
reached the top of the present peak? Are we headed for another 
1932? Granted that the peaks ahead are pleasant enough, what 
about the valleys through which we will have to travel to reach 
them? 


I doubt that it will ever be possible for us to ride 
along indefinitely on a smoothly graded inclined plane, extend- 
ing eternally upward and onward. Human nature being what it is 
there will inevitably be low points to cross in our travels 
toward the high industrial peaks that lie ahead. The problem is 
to see that the hesitations in our business progress are kept 
within small compass, and that we eliminate, hopefully forever, 
the 1932's and 1938's and go forward with nothing more disturbing 
than the 1947's and 1954's. 


In thinking about the economic road ahead, it is im- 
portant for us to remember that we live not in an economy of need, 
but in an economy of abundance. The availability of bare neces- 
sities such as food, shelter, and clothing is taken for granted. 
We have always had them; we have never had to struggle very hard 
to get them. About half of our expendable income is now devoted 
to providing these necessities. The rest of it goes into what 
used to be considered luxuries -- our household appliances, our 
televisions and radios, that new model car that seems so attrac- 
tive in the dealer's window. Expenditures for this sort of thing 
are deferable. We do not actually need to have them today or 
tomorrow, and if we feel a bit uneasy about our personal economic 
security we will certainly put off that purchase. And we can do 
so without serious or immediate detriment to our normal way of 
life. 


This simply means that collective confidence is the 
principal criterion affecting the state of business at any par- 
ticular time. This is a problem at wholesale, because public 
confidence depends upon human decisions -- millions of human 
decisions made daily in every city and county of our nation. And 
human decisions are frequently affected by purely psychological 
and perhaps inherently trivial factors. 


It is a comforting thing to realize that the general 
public has demonstrated time and time again that its courage, its 
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capacity, and its determination can exceed anyone's estimate. We 
had a great many gloomy prophets at the end of World War II who 
spoke about millions of unemployed, about the economic tumble 
that inevitably follows a major war, and about the depression we 
would have to weather. Fortunately the public simply paid no 
attention. Business went on creating new and attractive goods 
and expanding its capacity to fill the demand. People as a group 
went on purchasing what they needed or wanted, with the result 
that we had not depression, but one of the greatest industrial 
booms in our history. 


We certainly have the means, the will, and the courage 
to keep our industrial ship forging steadily ahead. We must 
realize, however, that we are dealing with a poised and delicately 
balanced mechanism which requires the understanding and the sym- 
pathetic attention of all those who have some responsibility for 
piloting our industrial enterprise.... 


I recall reading that among the early Viking peoples 
the most severe censure was directed toward the individual who 
interfered in any way with the clear sailing of the small ships 
in which these venturesome voyagers put out to sea; in other 
words, the one who rocked the boat. And it seems to me that to- 
day we are in somewhat the same position with respect to our own 
economic vessel. So long as each of us, and each of the various 
groups we represent, participate properly and share properly in 
the common enterprise, so long will we keep the ship balanced and 
its course straight. 


Should any of us or any of these groups prove intemper- 
ate in our demands or fail to contribute a full measure to the 
venture, then we are in for trouble. By this I mean that we must 
understand the mutual dependence among us and acknowledge the 
rights and the welfare of all those concerned. 


On our common voyage we will sail best if the relation- 
ships between us are maintained on an harmonious basis. Anger or 
bitterness cannot fail to bring with them the violent and abrupt 
changes that could cause disaster to the economy quite as readily 
as the sudden shift of weight could capsize a raft. To this end, 
it seems obvious that we must share both the risks and the re- 
wards, and, in this respect, we are all equally responsible. 
Intemperance on the part of any group could prove disastrous. 


The businessman must avoid intemperance - in his 
pricing policy, in his attitude towards the customer, in his 
methods of competition, and in his dealings with his employees. 
He must avoid overbuilding and overstocking. 


Labor must avoid intemperance in seeking special advan- 
tage above and beyond its proper role. It must help, rather than 
discourage, the advance of our technology, for only then can it 
assure its own future as well as the nation's. 


Government must avoid intemperance in the establishment 
of burdensome regulations, in its use of the taxing authority, 
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and in extending its activities beyond the point of essential 
public needs. 


Consumers must avoid intemperance in extending their 
desires beyond their pocketbooks and in mortgaging the future too 
heavily. 


Over and above all, we, as individuals, must avoid in- 
temperance in our attitude toward others and in the fulfillment 
of our obligations as human beings. 


I think that this is the public will at this time -- a 
spirit of temperance -- of moderation. Politically, I feel sure 
we are becoming, to an extent that might surprise us, a nation of 
conservatives in the sense that more and more people have moved 
into an economic status where they have something to conserve. 
Our average American today, as he accustoms himself to his new 
situation, should become increasingly distrustful of measures 
which could upset his fancy new applecart with its two-tone 
finish in grapejuice blue and dapple gray. He has acquired both 
property and obligations, each of which should become an assur- 
ance of political responsibility.... 


It is my guess that those who try to lead the American 
people down risky and dangerous trails which jeopardize this 
progress will find themselves repudiated by a public which is 
proving to be less susceptible to pied pipers -- political or 
economic -- than anyone thought would be the case. 


I offer this as a gratuitous word of caution to politi- 
cal candidates. The time has come, it seems to me, when our 
people wish to insure that domestic tranquility which our Consti- 
tution sought for us in the beginning of the republic. Disturbers 
of the peace, political or economic, must be prepared to face the 
consequences of offense to the common will. 


The year ahead may be stormy and it surely will bring 
vocal gymnastics of the kind characteristic of campaign years. 
Personally, I feel better and surer than ever before that our 
country, supported by the Great American Public, will continue 
upward climb. The number of people that can be fooled all of 
time seems to be shrinking, just as is the number of times all 
people can be fooled. A public that can't be fooled is the best 
security against either political nostrums or economic doldrums. 
The American people seem amply qualified to assume that impressive 
and reassuring role. 


*The above article is excerpted from a recent speech by Mr. Greenewalt 
before the annual dinner of the Delaware State Chamber of Commerce. 
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TRACTORS BEFORE HOT WEATHER 


Jperating tractors and trucks in broiling weather 
puts great demands on the engine cooling system. Unless it is 
properly serviced for hot weather duty, the result may be an 
overheated engine or more serious damage, during the first warm 
days in the field. 


Here are some tips on spring tractor care from cooling 
system experts of the Du Pont Company, which manufactures 
"Zerone" and "Zerex" anti-freezes. These suggestions should help 
avoid expensive repair bills and the breakdown of a vital piece 
of equipment, just 
when it's needed 
most. 


(1) Drain 
out and discard 
last winter's 
anti-freeze ; 
including the so- oy J 
called ‘cormmunt* N i a ~~ WINTER WORN ANTT FREEZE 
types, since the - k ‘ ; A Rec / j MAY BE ACID; CAN CAUSE 
entire solution | = .\ are SEROUS SATE 
cae turn ected ro FLUSH OUT COOL/NG SYSTEM, 

REFILL WITH WATER AND 
after - Season's de anakiammanden 
use. Corrosive 


solutions attack 
the vital parts of 
the cooling system, 
producing rust, 
which can clog up 
the radiator and LUBRICATE 

the narrow water FREQUENTLY AND THOROUGHLY TO == 
passages of the SAVE WEAR. DRAIN CRANKCASE AND RE- 
engine block. FILL WITH CLEAN SUMMER OIL. 

When the flow of REPLACE CLOGGED O/L FILTERS. 


coolant is cut 
down, the engine 
quickly overheats. 
Overheating can 
also cause more 
serious damage: 
scored cylinders, 


warped cylinder CLEAN, TIGHTEN PRESERVE | EQUIPMENT 


" £ o " 
heads, "seized BATTERY CABLES, RENEW BY WIRE BRUSHING RUST 
motors, burned and FRAYED WIRING, CLEAN SPOTS, PROTECTING WITH 


sticky valves, etc. SPARK PLUGS FOR MAXIMUM PAINT. TIGHTEN AND REPAIR, 
POWER, PEAK. PERFORMANCE. LOOSE, BENT,OR BROKEN FARTS . 
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wii. apa | s& 6000 EQUIPMENT DESERVES GOOD CARE 


in anti-freeze 
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means "winter long" or "Seasonal" -- not year after year. In 
all permanent anti-freezes, air and exhaust gases seeping into 
the cooling system oxidize the glycol, forming harmful acids. 

As these acids are formed, they are neutralized by the inhibitors. 
In time, however, the rust inhibitors are depleted and the solu 
tion becomes dangerously corrosive. 


(3) Since only an expensive laboratory test can tell 
if the solution is corrosive, it is more economical in the long 
run to drain out and discard the worn solution and install fresh 
anti-freeze in the fall. 


(4) Don't be misled by hydrometer readings saying the 
worn solution affords adequate protection against freezing. There 
is no way the hydrometer can simultaneously indicate that the 
anti-freeze solution has turned acid and is corrosive. 


(5) The corrosive process cannot be stopped by adding 
a fresh "dose" of rust inhibitor to old solutions. New inhibitor 
will only temporarily ward off corrosive action. It cannot 


eliminate the damaging acid salts already formed by the chemical 
breakdown in worn-out anti-freeze. 


For these reasons, farm equipment authorities, the 
National Bureau of Standards, and Du Pont anti-freeze experts 
advise farmers to follow this program to assure efficient tractor 
and truck operation during hot weather: 


i Drain out and discard winter-worn 
anti-freeze solutions from the radiator and 
engine block. 


2. Clean and flush the cooling system, 
using a chemical cleaner, if necessary. 

5. Check all parts of the cooling system 
for leaks or wear; replace or repair where 
necessary. 


4. Refill radiator with fresh water, and 
add a chemical rust inhibitor. 
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Clark W. Davis, general manager of the Du Pont 
Company's Grasselli Chemicals Department was elected chair- 
man of the sponsoring committee of the Future Farmers of 
America Foundation, Inc., at a meeting of donors and FFA 
Foundation trustees in late January in Washington, D. C., at 
the FFA national headquarters. The Foundation provides awards 
to stimulate achievements of farm boys who are enrolled in " 
vocational agriculture classes in high schools and are members * 
of the FFA. Mr. Davis has been active in the Foundation for * 
a number of years. * 
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STOMACH 


By Kenneth 


The trend toward concentrated grazing has resulted in 
increased parasitism of cattle and calves. As cattle numbers 
and improved pasture acreages grow, both acute and sub-clinical 
parasitism will increase. 


Management of irrigated pastures to control internal 
parasites is the same management that produces the greatest 
amount of high-quality forage. 


The stomach worm has become one of the most serious of 
internal parasites of cattle, and the loss runs into several mil- 
lion dollars annually. This loss can be greatly reduced by using 
good management practices while animals are on irrigated pastures, 
because such pastures (1) provide moist conditions and even tem- 
peratures at the base of plants where parasites thrive; (2) pro- 
tect the immature parasites from the drying effect of direct sun- 
light; (3) carry more animals per acre than do non-irrigated 
lands, so that the parasite population is higher; and (4) are 
‘ommonly used for young animals which are more susceptible to 


narasites than older ones, consequently are greater carriers. 


Basically, stomach worm infestation can be prevented by 
three principal practices: 


(1) Don't overgraze. Infective larvae live on plants 
near ground level. 


(2) Practice pasture rotation -- many larvae will die 
while animal hosts are absent. 


(3) Keep animals out of irrigated pastures as much as 
possible during cold, wet winter months. This is the period 
when pastures are short and larvae numbers greatest. 


The common stomach worm lays enormous numbers of eggs, 
microscopic in size, which pass out with the droppings. Under 
favorable conditions of warmth and moisture, the eggs hatch and 
levelop into infective larvae within a few days. 


The infective larvae are picked up by grazing animals, 
develop to maturity, some as early as the 15th or 16th day, most 
by the 2lst day. With sufficient moisture and warmth -- 70 to 
75 degrees Fahrenheit -- stomach worm larvae on a pasture 
develop rapidly. 


Cattle heavily infected with round worms show these 
symptoms: loss of weight, weakness and reduced activity, lack 
of coordination, continuous watery diarrhea, lining of mouth 
pale in color, and -- in extreme or extended cases -- a "bottle 
jaw" swelling under the lower jaw. 


Phenothiazine is particularly effective in parasite 
prevention. 


A "therapeutic dose" is a specific amount of the drug 
given at one time to remove adult parasites. Doses of 10 grams 
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(about one-third ounce) for each estimated 100 pounds of body 
weight are effective for removing common stomach worms, tricho- 
strongyles, and nodular worms, but larger doses are required for 
removal of the so-called medium stomacn worms (Ostertagia sp.). 
Because these latter parasites are widely distributed and are 
capable of causing severe damage to calves, doses of 20 grams 
(about two-thirds ounce) for each hundred-weight are generally 
recommended. The total dose, in any case, should not exceed 60 
grams, or about two ounces. The drug may be administered in 
Capsules, boluses, or as a drench. 


Probably the best control comes from the treatment of 
calves, yearlings, and two-year-olds. 


The program begins with a therapeutic dosing of all 
animals. In severe infections, a second therapeutic dose should 
be given three weeks following the first. All cattle should 
normally receive one or more therapeutic doses in the spring and 
in the fall, and low-level phenothiazine should be given through- 
out the year. 


Low-level phenothiazine can be given in the feed, 
minerals or salt, and consists of the feeding of small amounts 
of the drug daily, as in salt or supplements fed free-choice. 
The desirable amount for cattle is about four grams per head per 
day, depending on size -- in other words, one-half gram per 100 
pounds body weight per day with limit of four grams. Intake of 
the phenothiazine day by day should be as consistent as 
possible. 


It is important that young beef and dairy animals 
have the protection phenothiazine can provide while pastured on 





Some Warnings on Diagnosis and Treatment of Worms 





1. Do not overdose. 


2. Phenothiazine can cause injury. Do not exceed 
maximum recommended dosage. Cattle appear to be more sensitive to the 
toxic action of phenothiazine than do sheep. 


3. Do not give phenothiazine to lactating cows without extra 
precautions. The drug is excreted as a dye in the milk. Dairy cows can 
be treated when necessary, but they must be removed from the milk line 
for four days immediately following treatment. Discolored milk is not 
harmful. It is not fit for human consumption, but may be fed to calves, 
hogs, and other animals. 


4. Clinically, symptoms of stomach worm and liver fluke 
infestations and of molybdenum in excess look the same. You cannot tell 
between them by merely looking. Symptoms such as coat color change, 
bottle jaw or severe diarrhea appear in more than one disease. Diagnosis 
is best left to a veterinarian. 
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heavily contaminated grazing land When pastures are overstocked 
with calves, parasites multiply so rapidly that the animals may 
die. 


Why hasn't the cattle industry adopted low-level 
phenothiazine before now? Because the full importance of cattle 
parasites and the dollar savings from parasite control are just 
now being generally recognized. Recent experiments have revealed 
these facts, and the cattle industry is being alerted at the 
present time. Parasitism in cattle is less spectacular than in 
sheep, and the resulting loss less easy to demonstrate. Cattle 
experiments are costly and slow. It has taken time to prove 
that worms are robbing cattlemen to a far greater extent than 
was realized a few years ago. 


Does low-level phenothiazine apply to both beef and 
dairy cattle? Its application to date has been for the most 
part on beef cattle, but present indications are that it will 
pay off well for the dairy industry. Low-level phenothiazine 
fits well with the practice of hand-feeding calves and young 
dairy stock. 
for lactating dairy cows is that milk should not be used for 
human consumption within four days after treatment. 


How can the cattleman recognize the need for treatment? 

Severe cases of parasitism are, of course, usually recognizable 
by scouring, emaciation, unthriftiness and paleness. Whenever 
individuals in a herd do poorly and there is no obvious disease 
or malnutrition, parasites should be suspected. It is now rec- 
ognized that practically all cattle harbor at least some para- 
sites and that even small numbers may retard weight gain and 

ecrease feed efficiency. Experience has shown that it pays to 
treat such a herd. 


Diagnosis of cases of parasitism is a difficult matter, 
best left to the veterinarian, since the symptoms in typical 
advanced cases (unthriftiness, anemia, fatigue, diarrhea, lack 
of coordination, and emaciation) are not easily distinguished 
from bacterial and nutritional diseases, with which they are 
often associated. In fact, the presence of parasites in a herd 
may not be suspected until some of the animals die, and by that 
time most of the animals may be infected. Mature,chronically 
infected animals, which perpetuate parasites in a herd, may die 
without having shown any symptoms recognizable as due to parasite 
infestation. 


Dr. McKay is extension veterinarian with the University of California 
Agricultural Extension Service. Mr. Eidman is farm adviser in Glenn County, 
California. The above article originally appeared in "Western Livestock" 
magazine as an adaptation of a recent bulletin of the California Extension 
Service. 
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The crude protein content of corn silage can be in 

sed by adding feed grade urea, and a safe and palatable fee 

sul yrdi to experiments at the Ohio Experiment 

on. Amounts of urea varying from 17 to 25 pounds per ton 

ld t stored in upright silos dur 

three-year test period. Digestion studies with sheep in- 
that nitrogen supplied in this form was digested about 
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as ficiently as nitro upplied in soybean meal, or in a 
jrea-fortified supplement. When fei to steers, feeding value of 
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sent protein, this additional protein supplementation improves 

its feedin alue markedly. These favorable po cern res 
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eed urea in sila: must await developments for assuring its 

afe and efficient handling in farm mixing operations. Presently, 
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An ll-year study of the effectiveness of various modern 
seed sinfectants on a variety of vegetable processing crops has 


di 1as 
tly been reported by Dr. J. J. Natti and Dr. W. T. Schroeder 
ork State Agricultural Experiment Station at baie ibe 
While the results varied, COpenerne 08 the crop and the mica] 
being tested, the study demonstrated in ial one advis stliey 
of seed treatment to otect dry beans, lima beans, snap "beans 
beets, carrots, crucifers. cucurbits, peas, peppe rs, spinach, 
sweet corn, and tomatoes from seed decay, and in some cases from 
rgence damping-off. Combination fungici insecticid 
proved advantageous for dry beans, lima beans, snap 
beans, sweet corn and is believed to be desirable for peas. 
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ive for fly control with dairy cattle, is also an efficient 
treating sheep for ticks, according to a report from 

) ] iI dry powder should be 
wel nto the wool on rg n and head 

where ticks are apt to be thick, the belly, and “pit sections 


inside each leg. [} insecticide will reach the haan of the 
: ‘ time, when the wool is short. 


‘rom ewes to lambs, so the lambs should 
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